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INEXPENSIVE DECORATIONS FOR DINING-ROOMS. 



By Hester M. Poole. 




T is, perhaps, more difficult to decorate the 
dining-room in such a manner that it will 
be neither monotonous or outre* in effect 
than any other room in the dwelling. A 
large table and a dozen stiff, high-backed 
chairs are necessary, and any ornamenta- 
tion the room may receive must be digni- 
fied and reposeful. All the little petty 
bric-a-brac, which serves to adorn the sit- 
ting room, or my lady's chamber, is here 
inadmissible. How then should the dining-room be enlivened ? 

Upon the buf- 
fet, crystal and sil- 
ver shiver the light 
into prismatic rays 
and are themselves 
objects of decora- 
tion. But the buf- 
fet itself, if an 
ordinary affair, 
smacks of the 
cheap cabinet ma- 
chine-shop and can 
hardly be counted 
" a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever." 
Its unmeaning 
ginger-bread work 
and half glued 
scrolls are not fit- 
ments to satisfy an 
exacting taste. 

He who con- 
structs his own 
dwelling, be it 
either a cottage or 
a mansion, would 
do well to throw 
a coved recess out 
of the external 
wall, and in it ~T 
build the buffet. / 
Let it be a portion 
of the house as 
much as the chim- 
ney and the doors. 
Over the cove let 
in a half dozen 
small panes of col- 
ored glass. They 
should notbepanes 
of that cheap glass 
which is now so 
freely used in the 
poorer class of 
houses— a kind of 

meretricious coloring which it never pays to employ. Some of 
that shaded orange or ruby, which is seen in the finer class of 
new railway carriages, is a delight to the eye. In these is no 
attempt at form. The rich, deep colors, melting from golden 




Hall Settle, to be made of Quartered Oak. or Mahogany, the seat forming a box with hinged cover 
to same. Such Settles are a great convenience in providing a handy place for throwing one's 
wfaps or rubbers when coming in from outdoors, and a1so for keeping the fuel jn the fofm of 

LOGS FOR OPEN FIREPLACES. DESIGNED BY JAMES THOMSON. 



brown into the pale tints of faintest yellow, are those of which 
the eye never tires. And so it is with the shadings of bluish 
pink to deepest ruby. 

For the buffet, it may be as large and complicated, or as 
simple and plain as thy purse can afford. It must have a cer- 
tain size and dignity or it is not worth the building of a cove. 
If there be space iu the length of the room, at one end buid, 
against the wall, a broad lounge. It should be furnished with 
woven wire springs, an ample mattress, which should be free to 
be lifted out of place like the mattress of a bed, and pillows 
galore. 

For this lounge, paterfamilias, as he comes from his weary 
work in shop or at the desk, will daily bless thy thoughtful 
heart. 

Another fitment, of moderate cost, is a narrow pane of 
colored glass above each window, to match that above the buffet. 

.Its length is the 
width of the win- 
dow, its width a 
foot or so, accord- 
ing to the height 
of the room. The 
coloring, of course, 
must match. 

From the top 
of the sash below 
the colored glass, 
hang the window 
draperies. Let no 
stiff, unbeautiful 
Holland shades be 
used ; but if need- 
ful, have sash cur- 
tains. With drap- 
eries ample in 
width and thick 
in texture, all glare 
of light can be 
kept from the 
room. The drap- 
eries should hang 
in straight folds 
and the rings 
should run so 
easily on the poles 
that, at a touch, 
they may be so 
drawn as to admit 
less light or more. 
And now for the 
walls. 

Adado of wood- 
fibre, 25 cents the 
lineal yard, will 
make as good a 
dado as though it 
cost ten times that 
sum. That is, it 
will wear as long 
as anything else 
and can be re- 
painted to suit any refurnishing. It is pressed in diaper patterns. 
Above it extend the plain walls to the ceiling, broken only by the 
dado rail, which is of wood, natural color or stained, and burn- 
ished to match the woodwork. 
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Now paint the walls to the dado in bands. The lowest baud The door draperies may be solid amber, with an appliqued 

will be orange chrome, the next Venetian red lightened with bordering of dull bine and ruby. 





Bedroom Suite, modeled on Romanesque lines, which would look well in ant light wood, such as Bird's Eye Maple, Curly Birch or Prima Vera, 
the Trimmings, such as Handles, etc., to be op polished Brass. Designed by James Thomson. 



lemon chrome. While wet, blend these colors with large, flat, 
dry brushes and the result will be satisfactory to the artistic 
eye. 

The dado itself 
must be painted a 
deep Indian red. 
The same color must 
reappear in the 
frieze. This is simp- 
ly—in a room ten 
feet high — a four 
inch line, just below 
the cornice, or the 
ceiling if there is no 
cornice. Leave the 
space of an inch 
below, then draw a 
fine line one-fourth 
of an inch wide, of 
the Indian red, and 
you have the frieze. 
The ceiling will 
be an extremely 
light tint of the wall 
color, with a central 
circle or oval, some 
foot and a half in 
diameter, of a color 
six shades deeper 
than the ceiling. 

If the wood- 
work is not left in 
its natural color, 
paint it a light yel- 
low of one tint. 

The floor bor- 
dering ought to be 
stained a deep 
cherry color and 
shellacked. Upon 
the floor throw a 
mahogany colored 
rug, showing small indeterminate tints of amber, dull blue and 
terra-cotta. 




Bedstead, designed on what may be termed composite lines or a free rendering op the Renaissance. Would be 

most suitable for making up in mahogany, oak or cheny ; would also look well in prima vera. 

Trimmings should be in poiished Brass or Silver. Designed by James Thomson. 



Such a dining-room will be unique, inexpensive and certainly 
not monotonous. This scheme of color suits a cool exposure. 

It will make a room 

seem cosy and warm 

| even in mid- winter. 

Another quaint 
dining-room, one 
having a southern 
or a warm aspect, is 
toned in blue-gray. 
These colors should 
be mixed out of 
chrome, a little Ven- 
etian red, a trifle of 
Prussian blue, with 
black and white. Be 
careful and not get 
the shade too deep 
and cold. 

Now mix to- 
gether some burnt 
umber, Venetian red 
and white to make 
a color deeper and 
warmer than the 
blue- gray. On the 
wall stencil two fig- 
ures with this warm- 
er color. The larger 
stencil should be 
some four inches in 
diameter, the small- 
er two and one-half 
inches. The larger 
stencilings should 
be one foot apart, 
the smaller alter- 
nate with them. It 
wili greatly improve 
the effect if the 
smaller figure is 
lighter in tint than 
The frieze should be made with the dark e&t stencil 
ground. Omit the smaller 



the larger. 

upon a light tint of the blue-gray 
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THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 




stencil and make the figures nearer together. Lighten the tint of 
the ceiling still more, and upon it superimpose the light, small 
stencil. If preferred, only make a ceiling border of the light 
figure, leaving the remainder plain, with the exception of the 
centerpiece of the darker color. 

It should not be forgotten that the frieze needs to be out- 
lined and emphasized by broad and fine lines of the darker 
color. With such a scheme, draperies and rugs of warm, dull 
orange or deep, dull blue, lightened by amber and a touch of 
garnet, would be admissible. 

In the summer, for a country house, deep, dull blue-gray 
and blue-green, would be cool, restful and serviceable. Then, 
too, the woodwork might also be painted a blue-gray or blue- 
green. The rug must then be neutral tinted, the border show- 
ing a mixture of brighter colors. All these shades of blue-gray 



THE LATEST TABLE EFFECTS. 



AT a soiree lately given at a beautiful French chateau, the 
mistress of the house, who is always on the lookout for 
new ideas, inventions and surprises for her guests, had 
hit upon a most charming device in order to provide every oDe 
of us with a dainty souvenir of the evening. Five minutes be- 
fore the midnight supper was announced the doors of the din- 
ing-ro6m were thrown open, and two footmen wheeled into the 
salons a large cart of silvered rattan, filled to overflowing with 
bouquets of white and purple violets. Each bouquet was 
placed in a tiny cornucopia made of fine gold filigree, engraved 
with the word " Souvenir," followed by the date of the recep- 
tion. There were a number of young girls at the chateau on 
that occasion, and it was a delightful sight to watch them as 
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Parlor Mantel in the Kenaissance Style. Designed by F. C. Vanstone. 



and blue-green are exquisite. They may be delicately combined 
with many tints. 

On such walls as this pictures stand out most beautifully, 
and flowers, scattered here and there in neutral tinted or crystal 
vases, seem to have something of the air and space in which 
they grew. 

In such a dining-room crystal, decorated china and silver, 
look their best. There is no medley of colors to deaden their 
lustre. In fact, every decoration and accessory is brought out 
from a background of gray-blue or gray-green. Draperies and 
pictures will be to such a room like the trimmings upon the 
elegant, solid, neutral tinted toilet of a well-dressed woman. In 
nothing does a refined taste show better than in restraint in 
large masses of color. 



they swarmed around the flowery cart to select their share 
the fragrant plunder. 
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AVERY pretty way of serving a ball supper or a wedding 
lunch is to do so "garden fashion." The dining-room in 
this case is decorated with small fruit trees, such as apple, 
pjear, peach and currant, covered with fruit, and planted in 
square china or majolica cases. Vines, with luscious grapes 
hanging from them, form arches, under which are placed small 
tables of polished Vienna wood. No cloth is laid, and the 
plates of gaily painted faience, the Bohemian glasses, and the 
artistic oxydized silver forks, knives and spoons, are set directly 
on the wood. In the middle of each table is a small cask of 
cut crystal, filled with iced champagne, surmounted by a cluster 
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